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to be active in public life.   Cecil, who was Minister of Blockade, is,
I am glad to say, still taking an active part in affairs.

I think I am correct in saying that there are only two members
in the House of Commons elected in 1945 who were colleagues of
mine in 1916, Lord Winterton and Winston Churchill.

As far as I was concerned I was more than fully occupied.
Not only was I helping to administer the Volunteer Force, I was
still on the London County Council, was shortly to become a
member of the National Expenditure Committee, and I regularly
attended the House of Commons and took part in the proceedings.
There were three private members that stand out clearly in my
memory. Pringle, Hogg and Walter Roche. The last named was
a skilled debater with a pungent wit, and everyone felt he had a
distinguished political career before him, but he tired of the game
and in 1918 he did not stand again. For years he was a well-known
figure at the Reform Club and was content to exercise his gift of
repartee on the habitues of the smoking-room. He loved to cross
swords with Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells, with whom he could
more than hold hi$ own. But at the time of which I am thinking
he would sit on the back bench on the Government side with
Pringle and Hogg, enjoying their digs at Ministers, egging them on,
and sometimes taking a hand himself. Pringle and Hogg were
unique: there have never been their like since, and I doubt if there
ever will be. The parliamentary game goes on but its technique
has changed! Pringle knew the standing orders backwards, and
delighted in tripping up Ministers and even challenging the Chair.
Hogg was heavier of hand and not quite so skilful, but he worked
closely with Pringle and was always prepared to back him up and
second any amendment that appeared out of the fertile mind of
his colleague. Two other back benchers I recollect in those days,
Sir H. Dalziel and Sir Charles Henry. Dalziel was a wealthy man
and a successful journalist who was a great power behind the scenes.
He did not often speak, he was not much of an orator, but when
he did intervene you could be quite sure that trouble was brewing.-
Sir Charles Henry was of quite another kidney. He also was a
wealthy man, with American connections, and had the reputation
of being in Lloyd George's confidence, and when he and Dalziel
were seen conferring together, one could be certain something was
going to happen,

My sympathies as a Radical and a keen social reformer were
naturally more with L.G. rather than with the more orthodox and
conventional Asquith. But I got sick and tired of the intrigue,
and when the break-up did come, my sense of decency made me
lean to the Asquith side.

I remember a conversation I had one Saturday with Walter